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The Country Church Teamwork 

In some great day in World Agriculture 

The country church 

Will find its voice e Technical cooperation in America With Indian help the colonists 


And it will say: 


I stand in the fields 
Where the wide earth yields 
Her bounties of fruit and of grain, 
Where the furrows turn. 
Till the plowshares burn 
As they come round and round again; 
Where the workers pray 
With their tools all day 
~ In sunshine and shadow and rain. 


And I bid them tell 
Of the crops they sell 


And speak of the work they have 
done; 


I speed ev’ry man 

In his hope and plan 

And follow his day with the sun; 
And grasses and trees, 

The birds and the bees 

I know and I feel ev’ry one. 


And out of it all 

As the seasons fall 

I build my great temple alway: 

I point to the skies, 

But my footstone lies 

In commonplace work of the day; 
For I preach the worth 

Of the native earth, 
To love and to work is to pray. 


—LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


might be said to have begun with the 
landing of the Mayflower. During the 
first few winters the colonists faced 
starvation as they tried to grow Euro- 
pean crops with European methods on 
the new American soil. As they made 
friends with the Indians, however, 
they discovered new crops and farm- 
ing practices that suited the soil and 
climate. 

The Indians in their village gardens 
raised vegetables that were little 


known to the settlers, including corn, 
pumpkins, squashes, tobacco, beans, 
and peas. 


planted these new crops. The crops 
grew well. Later, horses and oxen 
were imported from Europe to. help 
cultivate the land that Indian know- 
how had planted. The immigrant 
farmers fared well and their foothold 
in the New World became secure. 
American agriculture had begun. 

The colonies spread up and down 
the Atlantic coast. Farmers from 
Rhode Island to Georgia experi- 
mented on patches of cleared land 
with European grains, such as rye, 
barley, oats, and buckwheat. In some 
places soils and climate were suitable 
and these bread grains became estab- 
lished in North America. Meanwhile, 
native grasses—wild rye and broom- 
straw—proved to be too rough as win- 
ter forage for livestock. Again, the 
colonists looked to their homelands 
and introduced red and white clover, 
timothy, and bluegrass as new forage 
crops in America. 

As the years went by, the agricul- 
tural borrowing continued. Sugar cane 
was introduced to the southern col- 
onies from Santo Domingo by the 
Jesuits in 1751, adding to the cotton 
and tobacco economy that the plant- 
ers had established with these bor- 
rowed Indian crops. Fifty years later, 

(Continued on page 2) 


Village church in the Ozarks, 
Jasper, Arkansas. 


I preach the worth 
Of the native earth. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
hardy Siberian wheat was imported 
to withstand the severe winters in the 
northern states; mild Italian varieties 
grew well in the southern states. 

As ambassadors went abroad to rep- 
resent the new United States, they fol- 
lowed Benjamin Franklin’s example 
by sending back plants and breeding 
animals from their posts in other 
countries. 

During this time the world’s experi- 
ence in growing its crops was being 
brought to America both by those who 
came as immigrants and by citizens 
who studied or traveled abroad and 
returned with new ideas. The United 
States had not yet earned its place as 
a leader in agricultural education. 
Instead, it borrowed heavily from the 
experiences of others. 

By the time the industrial and ag- 
ricultural revolution reached the 
United States in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, plants, animals, 
and farming information had been 
collected from all parts of the world. 
The foundation of a strong agricul- 
tural economy had been built in the 
United States through technical coop- 
eration. 

When the nation was young, “raw 
materials”—plants, seeds, breeding 
animals, and ideas—came in large 
measure from other countries. In re- 
ceni years we have been able to re- 
verse the flow, as well. The fact that 
American advancements are being 
shared provides a short cut, often sav- 
ing the cooperating countries much of 
the long and costly process of making 
similar developments individually. 
The United States is trying to repay, 
through technical cooperation, some 
of its agricultural indebtedness to the 
rest of the world. 

United States agriculture in recent 
years has teamed up with agriculture 
in a number of other countries to ex- 
change farming knowledge. In fifteen 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
for example, scientists and technicians 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are working with their 
counterparts in solving agricultural 
problems. Cooperatively they are 
adapting to foreign needs the research 
methods, educational techniques, and 
on-the-farm skills that have developed 
the highly productive farm economy 
the United States enjoys today. 

Such technical cooperation in agri- 
culture is aimed at helping to improve 
farm conditions in the cooperating 


First Fruits Harvest 
Offering, Katpadi, 
South India. 


I point to the skies, 

But my footstone lies 

In commonplace work 
of the day. 


—L. H. BaAILey 


countries. Thereby people can live 
better. They can have a better diet. 
They can have greater agricultural 
output at less expenditure of effort. 
They can have more time available 
for the nonagricultural pursuits that 
contribute to improved levels of liv- 
ing. They can enjoy the greater de- 
gree of security that brings political 
stability and fosters democracy. 

The mechanics of technical coop- 
eration are set in motion when the 
United States and the government of 
another nation begin to discuss their 
mutual trade and farming interests. 
As a rule, both countries are inter- 
ested in many of the same farm prod- 
ucts, either as the country that sup- 
plies raw material or as the country 
that turns that material into finished 
items. 

Since most of the Latin American 
countries are primarily agricultural, 
they are interested in crops they can 
sell for United States dollars. With 
these dollars they are able to buy 
more manufactured items to improve 
their agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. The United States is interested, 
in turn, in maintaining reliable sources 
of raw materials for its factories and 
consumers. 

With these goals in mind, the two 
nations agree on their areas of mutual 
interest. To make the agreements of- 
ficial, they sign a “Memorandum of 
Understanding,” which outlines the 
contributions that each government 
will make by way of technical coop- 
eration. 

For the most part, the United States 
contributes scientists and technicians. 
They are drawn from many phases of 
American life. Some are from the fac- 
ulties of the land-grant colleges and 
universities. Some are from the state 
experiment stations. 

While the United States supplies 


2 


scientists and special “working tools,” — 


the other country contributes man- 
power and equipment. It supplies the 


land and buildings for laboratories 


and offices. It provides field stations, 


with pens for breeding animals and — 


test plots for crop experiments. It sup- 
plies trucks, tools, and farming equip- 
ment. 
homes for the visiting specialists and 
their families. 

The manpower supplied by the 
other country includes scientists and 


Sometimes it even provides © 


technicians, carpenters and mechanics 


for maintenance of buildings and 
equipment, laborers for field and sta- 
tion work, and clerks, bookkeepers, 


and supervisors to staff the adminis- 


trative offices. 


As rapidly as the success of the vari-_ | 


ous cooperative projects permits, the 
United States representatives step in- 
to the background and turn over an 
increasing amount of scientific and 
technical direction to their foreign as- 
sociates. 

Out of the cooperative endeavor are 
coming new safeguards to American 
and world agriculture. Scientists are 
learning more about controlling the 
pests and diseases of other countries 
that could be damaging if accidentally 
brought in. They are helping organ- 
ize group action against universal 
threats to agriculture—such as _ lo- 
custs, whose flights recognize no 
boundary lines; or rust, whose spores 
are released from host plants and car- 
ried by the winds for hundreds of 
miles. 

Ten years of working with other 
countries on joint agricultural proj- 
ects has done much to show the mu- 
tuality of farming problems, has dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of coopera- 
tion for mutual benefit, and has under- 
scored the need for continued effort. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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A 4-H Club Leader Speaks 


e Leading a 4-H club is definitely 
more than conducting projects. It is a 
sacred trust in which ideal conditions 
are found to work in the vineyard of 
the Lord. More and more local leaders 
are bringing that point of view to our 
meetings, and it is most natural. How 
can we ever hope to have the kind of 
neighbors we like, the kind of people 


we need in places of trust; how can 


we even live happily with ourselves 
and families unless we believe in and 
practice the Golden Rule? 

When I first became a leader, I 
thought, like many people do, that the 
object of 4-H work was to produce 
more and better exhibits at county 
and state fairs and that my job was 
to help in the management of these 
projects. 

As the years went by (this is my 
I began to realize that, 
while project work is very important, 
our real objective is not the develop- 
ment of pigs and calves but the de- 
velopment of boys and girls into the 
type of citizens the nation needs so 
badly. I also discovered that the 4-H 
program has everything needed to ac- 
complish this goal. 

I have seen youngsters join our club 
timid and awkward. I have seen these 
same youngsters in business meetings 
and at social functions, giving talks 
and demonstrations with poise and 
confidence that very few adults have. 

But most important of all, I see 


them going to college and into the 


business world firm in the belief that 
success depends on individual effort 
and that honesty and fair play are of 
the greatest importance. And I see 
that they are trained in the ari of 
working and living with one another. 


—National 4-H News, July 1951 


In the Andes 


e The United Andean Indian Mission 
at Picalqui, Ecuador, is supported by 
four churches—Presbyterian U.S. and 
U.S.A., Evangelical and Reformed, 
and Evangelical United Brethren. It 
was organized five years ago to carry 
out recommendations made by a com- 


mission of the Committee on Coop- 


eration in Latin America, which in 
1943 made a study of conditions in the 
Andes—7,000,000 Indians in Ecuador, 
Bolivia, and Peru. Hacienda Picalqui, 
purchased in 1946, is a first venture in 


WE MUST WORK TOGETHER 


By J. J. DEVatots* 


e In the face of present-day needs, 
missions and churches need to work 
together just as far as possible in or- 
der to make the best use of their lim- 
ited resources. When the Church of 
South India Synod approached us re- 
cently for work on a wider basis, our 
local council passed the following res- 
olution: 

We shall be happy to extend the co- 
operation and help of the Katpadi Ag- 
Ticultural Institute into the area of the 
Church of South India as far as our 
funds and staff permit. 

We are expecting a visit from Henry 
Azariah soon, at which time we shall 
consider closer cooperation with Al- 
lahabad Agricultural Institute in our 
extension program. 

In the meantime, we are pushing 
our various projects in the area sur- 
rounding Katpadi. We had a meeting 
yesterday with our poultry extension 
workers, the central farm staff, branch 
farm managers, twelve village custo- 
dians, and workers of the Cooperative 
Egg Marketing Society. Thanks to a 
very helpful government grant we 
have been able to strengthen our ex- 


* Mr. DeValois is head of the Agricultural 
Institute at Katpadi, South India. 


the program of sharing abundant life 
through the Gospel of the living 
Christ with Indians who have been 
persecuted, exploited, and ignored 
since Spanish conquest four centuries 
ago pushed them high into the Andes 
for refuge. —BRUCE BEARDSLEY 


Young Men’s Bible 
Class on the “Rock 
of Vision” with 
J. J. DeValois 
“,.. to get better- 
trained people into 
a village-church- 
home program.” 


tension work in poultry, as the fol- 
lowing notes from the reports will in- 
dicate: 


Eggs produced at the central 
and branch farms ....:.... 16,865 
Selected eggs sold to villagers 
fOPINAtCHIN Pye ae ee eae 
Chicks hatched at the farm.. 3,661 


Chicks distributed to vil- 

lagOrS <!sc0. ns hare 260 
Chicks given to villagers to 

rear for support of the local 

CHURCH ein Giese ee 245 
Total eggs marketed, approxi- 

MAtOL Yo gett his ie eae 260,000 


So we are pushing poultry work as 
a cottage industry in spite of famine 
and many other difficulties. 

We are immersed in famine relief 
now (August 1951). Conditions are 
pretty terrible. We were in one vil- 
lage one Sunday where ten of the 
twenty-two families had left to find 
some sort of work, and one or more 
from each of the other families had 
gone on similar errands. 

Seeing what happened in China, we 
consider it a priority to get more ade- 
quately-trained people into a down- 
to-earth village-church-home  pro- 
gram. 


(Continued from page 2) 
The work to date has, at least in some 
measure, helped bring closer to 
realization the “peace, plenty, and 


freedom” goal of the United Nations. 
—From U.S.D.A. 
Information Bulletin 21 


George Roberts with Abraham 
Kawadza, just before retire- 
ment. Kawadza bought the first 
plow from Roberts who lived to 
see thousands of them in use. 


Men and Events 


Rural Missions 
Cooperating Committee 
A special session of the Rural Mis- 
sions Cooperating Committee will be 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., at the Rob- 
ert Morris Hotel, October 23-25, 1951. 
In addition to the business session, 
there will be a working conference to 
consider Christian rural work in the 
light of present critical needs. 
Experienced missionaries and mis- 
sion board representatives will take 
part in the program. 


On Furlough 

Richard and Juliet Milk, of the 
Methodist School Farm at Preston, 
Oriente, Cuba, have recently returned 
on furlough. They plan to locate for 
the year at Ames, Iowa, where Rich- 
ard will do some advanced study at 
Iowa State College. 


To Ecuador 

Rowland and Josephine Flory, 
Church of the Brethren, have just 
been appointed to develop agricul- 
tural work at Calderon, Ecuador. Mr. 
Flory is a graduate of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. They 
have had recent service in China. 


Campus Chapter 

Students of Phillips, who are en- 
rolled in the Disciples Rural Fellow- 
ship, have formed a campus chapter 
for the purpose of fellowship during 
the school year and of promoting the 


Pioneer of Soil Conservation 
in Southern Rhodesia 


e When G. A. Roberts arrived in Rho- 
desia in 1907, soil conservation, con- 
tour ridges, and compost were strange 
terms. During his long career of teach- 
ing both students and farmers he did 
much to demonstrate the practical 
values of soil conservation and the 
use of trees, better crops, livestock, 
and poultry as means for strengthen- 
ing and lifting African village life. 
Mr. Roberts was the first to persuade 
an African to buy an iron plow. Abra- 
ham Kawadza was that man. When 
Roberts was first trying to persuade 
Kawadza to buy the plow, he asked, 
“Will rain fall on my land if I use the 
plow?” Mr. Roberts lived to see many 
such fears allayed and there are now 
thousands of Africans who use im- 
proved plows and other implements. 

The Union of South Africa pushed 
Africans back on small holdings. 
Many were starved out and fled to 
Johannesburg for work. Hence the 
book, Cry, the Beloved Country was 
written. Mr. Roberts was a pioneer in 
teaching soil conservation. Later, the 
Rhodesian government saw the need 
and required industrial training and 
soil conservation teaching in all mis- 
sion and government schools and na- 
tive reserves for Africans. 


interests of town and country churches 
among students. There are about 
twenty-five members on the campus, 
and the number is increasing. At the 
May meeting the worship service, “A 
Service of Dedication to the Cause of 
Rural Life” (Christian Rural Fellow- 


Oxen breaking 
new land on the 
mission farm in 
Southern 
Rhodesia. 


Mr. Roberts was a graduate of Iowa 
State College and used his training in 
teaching scores of boys and girls bet- 
ter farm and home methods in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere. For years our school 
gardens at Mutambara were approved 
by government inspectors as the best 
in Rhodesia. Those of us who follow 
can realize only in part how much the 
fruits of his early efforts mean to the 
people here. 


Mr. Roberts applied his teaching in - 


the fields, and the people called him 


“the one who works hard.” Day after | 
day he entered the field and taught — 


students and farmers how to plow and. © 


cultivate, how to mend their machin- 


ery when broken. Those early years 
were extremely difficult, but during _ 


conservation, better livestock, better 
homes, families and villages. Now 
Christian missions have come to un- 


derstand that agriculture must be - 


taught if we would apply religious 


his life he saw a great advance in soil ~ 


1 
y 


principles to daily life. We thank God _ 


for Mr. and Mrs. Roberts who, though 


retired, are still active and interested — 


in our work here. 
—Lu.u L. Tusss, 
Mutambara, 
Southern Rhodesia 


ship Bulletin, No. 80) was used. Offi- 
cers elected were: 


President ...... High Preston Barrett 


Vice-Pres. Richard Markland 


Secretary ..... Mrs. Jeanne Rousseau 
Faculty Advisor 
Prof. Edward D. Hamner 


A New Era 
Central Philippine College 


By CorNnELIO M. FERRER* 


e These are days of great decision in 
rural missions in The Philippines. The 
establishment of the College of Agri- 
culture at Central Philippine College, 
Ioilo City, is indeed such a decision. 
It is an answer to the world’s need and 
ours, because the problem of the world 
is rural. 

The Philippines is definitely a na- 
tion of rural background and tradi- 
tion. This fact should be given top 
priority in the thinking and planning 
of our missionary strategy, in order 
to identify our Christian cause more 
directly with the just aspirations of 
the rural millions in The Philippines. 

In the past major Protestant de- 
nominations in The Philippines had al- 
most limited their task to evangelism 
and the training of native preachers 
and lay workers and did not build 
mission schools and colleges. The early 
missionaries thought it was not nec- 
essary to duplicate government insti- 
tutions of learning. The Presbyterians, 
however, differed with their contem- 
poraries and established Silliman In- 
stitute which grew into a great uni- 
versity. This was followed by the es- 
tablishment of Central Philippine 
College by the Baptists. 

Today the educational vision of the 
‘Presbyterians and Baptists is paying 
great dividends. There are now some 
300 private schools and colleges in 
The Philippines with a total enrol- 
ment of 655,840. This is not surprising. 
The population of The Philippines has 
increased in the last fifty years from 
6,000,000 to 20,000,000, and the Philip- 


*Mr. Ferrer is Director, Department of 
the Rural Church, Philippine Federation of 
Christian Churches. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


e Two study courses of special interest to rural missionaries will 


be offered the first part of 1952: 


School for Missionaries 
Cornell University 
January 3-31, 1952 


Seminar on Extension Education Methods 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 

February 5-12, 1952 


e For information about these courses write to Agricultural Mis- 
sions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


pine government cannot adequately 
meet the educational problems. 

We need more vocational and agri- 
cultural schools. Last year the gov- 
ernment’s Central Luzon Agricultural 
College had to turn away 800 students 
for lack of funds and accommoda- 
tions. 

Our country today needs leaders in 
agriculture. Without them farm or- 
ganizations will not get underway nor 
will farm cooperatives, which could 
be so useful right now. We need 
trained agricultural leaders who 
could give a sense of direction in 
rural communities and encourage 
progress towards the type of dynamic 
rural life which is now possible 
through the application of science to 
agriculture. 

We rejoice over the appointment of 


Class with wheels 
and distaff, Girls’ 
Industrial School, 
Old Umtali. 
“... he helped all 
in learning better 
farm and home 
methods.” 


Professor Burl A. Slocum as Dean of 
Agriculture. He is a capable leader. 
Before he became a missionary, he 
held various positions in extension 
work in the United States and was 
an agricultural extension specialist at 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University, 1928- 
1932. From 1932 to 1948 he was on the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry of the University of 
Nanking, China. He was transferred 
to The Philippines in December 1948. 

The establishment of the College of 
Agriculture at Central Philippine 
College marks a new era in the history 
of that institution. This is the only 
college of agriculture south of Luzon. 
In a country like ours that spends one 
per cent of its total national budget on 
agriculture, the establishment of this 
college in the Visayas deserves the 
generous support of all people in The 
Philippines. 


Christian Rural Fellowship 
of The Philippines 


e The following officers have been 
elected for the year 1951-52: 


Steet eae Loreto Saysay 
.... Miguel Fernandez 
2nd Vice-Pres. Mrs. Esperanza Bailen 
Secretary....Miss Rosalina Calimlim 
Treasurer Miss Saturnina Lara 


RURAL GOSPEL SCHOOLS 


By ALFRED M. STONE* 


e The Rural Gospel School method of 
teaching and training rural young men 
and women has proved itself eminent- 
ly successful during the last twenty- 
five years. This method, in a word, is 
to have teachers and pupils living to- 
gether—studying, playing, and pray- 
ing together—like a large family for 
the period of the school, whether it be 
for three days or six months. The 
word Gospel is central, for the main 
purpose of the school is to give the 
students a working knowledge of the 
content and spirit of the Christian 
Gospel as taught arfd lived and died 
for by Jesus Christ. Some class periods 
look toward practical reconstruction 
of rural homes and communities 


along Christian lines, but the Gospel 
remains as both the dynamic and the 
purpose of the school. 

It is probably best to confine one 
school to one larger parish (often a 
county-size area with a central town- 


and-country church with outside 
meeting places) and to recruit stu- 
dents from the young Christians and 
inquirers from farm homes, also from 
young farm friends and acquaintances 
of Christians in that area. Students 
coming in from other parish areas find 
it difficult to switch their loyalty back 
to their own parish church after hav- 
ing received a wider vision and deeper 

* Mr. Stone is a rural missionary in Japan 


under the Missionary Society of the Church 
of England in Canada. 


experience at a school in another par- 
ish. The minister of the central par- 
ish church in the area where the 
school is held should always be the 
principal or head of the school. This 
is essential. He should conduct open- 
ing and closing ceremonies and be 
responsible for at least one regular 
devotional period each day. For bet- 
ter or worse, he should be the central 
personality of the school. For after it 
is over, he is the one who will have 
to lead the pupils on and strengthen 
them in their faith and vision. 

There should be daily classes where 
a systematic outline of both the Old 
and New Testaments and of the fun- 
damental Christian beliefs can be 


Better farm home 
in Japan. In the 
foreground, barley 
drying in the field. 


—Methodist Prints 


given. The duration of the school will 
determine how detailed these outlines 
can be. Church history and a knowl- 
edge of the nature and meaning of 
the Church also need to be taught as 
time allows. Religious education and 
Sunday school teaching should be ex- 
plained. These constitute musts in re- 
ligious subjects, but there must also 
be classes in Christian rural life im- 
provement, with such subjects as: co- 
operative associations; practical agri- 
culture, including new crops, mechan- 
ization, livestock-raising, etc.; proc- 
essing of agricultural products for 
home consumption and for sale; home 
and family life; community youth 
programs; rural recreation; health and 
welfare; and community organization. 
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There must be a daily time for prac-. 
tical recreation, and there should be a. 
social evening at the school. If this is | 
held about one-third of the way along | 
in the total program, it helps to thaw | 


out the more reticent ones, and all get 


better acquainted. Thus discussion and | 
mutual sharing of experience become | 


easier. 
The school should be really rural, 


not just a city-type training insti- 
tute transferred to the rural setting. It _ 
should be held in the rural parish i 
if there is equipment and 


church, 
space, but a large farmhouse in the 
parish is often just as good or even 
better. The needs of the rural person > 
and the rural community should be |) 
kept in mind in the planning and > 
carrying out of the program. The 


school is to bring the Good News of || 
a new life in Christ to individual and _ 


community life. It is not just an insti- | 


tute for social betterment but is a 


presentation of the Gospel in all its) 
phases to rural young people. 

Lastly, it is a school and the methods | 
are definitely educational. It should 
not be conducted like an emotional — 


revival meeting. It is to give real lead-— 
ership training on a local level— 


training in a Gospel atmosphere about 
the Gospel and its application to the 
whole of life. 


Nothing has been said about Rural | 


Women’s Gospel Schools where the 
practical subjects would include cook- 
ing, sewing, knitting, home-making, 
etc. Some schools are all male, some 
mixed, and some all women. Segrega- 


tion allows for better presentation of _ 


some subjects and makes living ar- 
rangements easier, but some mixed 
schools have been very successful. 


Community Service 


e The basic needs of man are the © 
same everywhere. The rural fellowship | 
center aims to meet both spiritual and — 
using the material — 


physical needs, 
world as a means and not an end in 
itself. 


} 
\| 


\| 


| 


Our effort, therefore, te be not 
merely to feed the poor but to help — 


them overcome their poverty and find 
better ways of making a living. Peas- 
ant people are no longer content with 
an abstract philosophy of life. They 


are calling for a practical fellowship — 


in community service. 
—S. NEALE ALTER 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
BILASPUR DISTRICT, INDIA 


e The Rural Development Committee 
met here recently in the home of A. N. 
Singh, the Allahabad Agricultural In- 
stitute agent in charge of extension 
work among farmers in our Disciples 
Mission of Bilaspur District. 

There were reports on the season’s 
work with special reference to the 
smaller projects in home gardens, ex- 
hibits, and poultry production. Mr. 
Singh advocates a flock of twelve lay- 
ing birds as the most economical unit 
for the village farmers. 

A. T. Mosher, Principal of Allaha- 
bad, was present and opened the dis- 
cussion by several statements on the 
purpose and nature of extension work 
in India. Said he, “The extension 
worker’s function is to infuse simple, 
practical new ideas among the cullfi- 
vators where they live. It is to infuse 
2 sense of Christian stewardship over 
land and tools and to emphasize what 
farmers individually and collectively 
san do for themselves. 

“In short, the extension worker’s job 
s to integrate work, training, and 
skills so as to meet the total needs, 
material and spiritual, of the villag- 
ors. This means that he must plan his 
orogram in consultation with the pas- 
or, local teachers, missionaries, and 
specialists outside his own field. 

“He teaches practical skills with di- 
‘ect application and introduces only 
hose new projects that have a good 
vhance of success. For example, he 


A. N. Singh, extension worker, and Keith 
Salmonson inspect village farm entries 
at the Pendra Road Disciples Fair. 


may teach a likely candidate in the 

village how to vaccinate the people 

whenever the need arises, or some 
other simple first aid measures.” 

In the general discussion we agreed 
that: 

1. Subsidizing of village extension 
projects must be avoided at all 
costs, as this would tend to defeat 
the main purpose. 

2. Spot demonstrations in the farm- 
er’s own field or home are of in- 
finitely more value than a demon- 
stration at the center. 

3. Emphasis must be upon better hus- 
bandry first, rather than some mi- 
raculous new seeds or economic 
aid from outside. 

4. To bring Christian stewardship 
and ethics into life’s day-to-day 
relationships is a major function 
of extension work. 


Other problems discussed were next 
steps in cattle improvement, the rear- 
ing of chickens in a sheltered area 
versus the “jungle environment,” the 
types most suitable in both places, 
feed procurement for livestock, soil 
and insect disease resistance factors, 
the problems of introducing new 
plants, and housing. 

It was decided to institute more 
one-day fairs as a teaching aid among 
village people. 

—KEITH SALMONSON 
Jubbulpore, U.P., India 


Dr. A. T. Mosher 
“.,.to meet the total physical and spiritual 
needs of village people.” 


We Must Improve 
Our Institutes 


By ELNorRA KNEHANS* 


e Do you ask what we mean by insti- 
tutes? The institute is a training pe- 
riod for the development of leaders. 
The urgency of leadership training is 
evident in The Philippines today. 

During my short stay in The Philip- 
pines I observed the tendency to have 
too many lectures in our institutes. 
Lectures give the speaker an oppor- 
tunity to display his ability for ora- 
tion. But does it give the man or 
woman in the audience a chance to 
learn so that he can go back to the 
barrio and help his fellow citizens to 
raise their standard of living? One in- 
dividual even went so far as to say 
she wanted to be on the program so 
she could “talk.” Some institutes tend 
to become mere talk and miss their 
high purpose. 

Yes, lectures should be a part of the 
program but we have not outgrown 
the adage, ‘People learn by doing and 
seeing.’ The workshop idea is splen- 
did, for this gives the students an op- 
portunity to participate. They learn 
by actual doing. Those who take part 
in the workshop build up confidence 
in themselves and will be more 


(Continued on page 8) 


* Miss Knehans is a missionary under the 
Methodist Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service. 
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An improved seeder, made at Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute, being tried 
in the field. 


(Continued from page 7) 
willing to share what they have 
learned with others as they go home. 

Visual aids are of great help and 
should be used more extensively. But 
we must not depend only on projected 
pictures. Posters made by different 
members of the community will be of 
great help. 

Demonstrations are an especially 
useful form of education. People can 
actually see how it is done by watch- 
ing the demonstration and helping 
with it themselves. 

The use of equipment is important. 
Only that equipment should be used 
in the demonstration that can be ob- 
tained. Sometimes equipment is used 
that is impossible to get and people 
go home discouraged, for they know 
they cannot do what they have 
learned, since the things are not avail- 
able. The demonstration must not be 
just a show. 

When planning for institutes we 
should have in mind some definite 
aims and purposes. We expect teach- 
ers in the schools to have in hand 
well-developed lesson plans as they 
approach their job. Is it not wise for 
those of us who help plan institute 
programs to have clear objectives? 

What do we hope to achieve through 
these institutes? 

1. To deepen the spiritual lives of 
the people. Christian living today calls 
for real living. 

2. Teach the people to be producers 
rather than consumers. Every home 
should have fruit trees and a vege- 
table garden. This may mean study of 
the soil or how to fight pests. In our 
rural institutes we should be making 
more use of the provincial argricul- 
tural bureaus. We need to find more 
of our food in our own gardens and 
yards and not at the market place. 

3. Home life. Greater emphasis 
should be given to the home and fam- 
ily life of the people. The Christian 
home is the foundation of a Christian 
nation. 

4. Better health. Stewardship is not 
just giving of our money, time, and 
talent. Health is also part of steward- 
ship. 

5. To train leaders. We do not de- 
velop leaders by mere talk. We need to 
make opportunities for participation 
and growth. 

Institutes can today be a means of 
strengthening the spiritual lives of 
our people and help fulfill the total 
program which means “all of life.” 


Conditioning Grain for 
Storage in the Tropics 


e It is said the ancient American In- 


dians learned from experience that 


there was no need to produce more 
grain in a year than could be used lo- 
cally by the time the next crop ma- 
tured. If they produced more it would 
only spoil, especially if piled up to any 
extent. But now, with the growing ne- 
cessity for growing more food grains, 
especially in tropical areas, the stor- 
age of grain becomes a serious prob- 
lem. 

Morton C. Ives, Chief of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, Turrialba, Costa 
Rica, has prepared an important 
paper dealing with the drying of grain 
in preparation for storage. As he sees 
it, “The tropical farmer by and large 
must dry his grains, and the drying 
system he uses will be geared obvious- 
ly to the other farming methods he 
employs. Or, conversely, any improve- 
ment in farming methods is depend- 
ent on correspondingly developed dry- 
ing facilities. As centuries have 
shown, any attempts to increase trop- 
ical agricultural grain production soon 
become abortive where the comple- 
mentary facilities of storage are not 
adequately provided.” 

Ives points out that fundamentally 
two types of destroy- 
ing agents must be 
controlled: (1) mold, 
(2) insects and ro- 
dents. For insect con- 
trol he believes that 
a system of fumiga- 
tion, properly devel- 
oped and systemati- 
eally followed, ap- 
pears to be the best 
practical solution. 

The paper then 
deals with the main 
factors in mechani- 
cal drying of grain 
and includes a dis- 
cussion of moisture 
content, drying 
methods, drying 
costs, fuels, place- 
ment of grain for 
drying, and air cir- 
culation systems. 


Indigenous method of 
storing grain in Angola, 
Africa. 
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Institute of Rural Life 
at Home and Overseas 


e The 1951 Institute of Rural Life at 
Home and Overseas met under the 
chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Tweedsmuir, O.B.E., 


| 
] 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


F.R.G.S. The| 


secretary, Major-General Roger Lam-_ 
bert, mentioned the Institute’s very 


impressive 1950 lecture program: 
“The Influence of Rural Coopera- 

tives in the Southern States of the 

U.S.A.,” by Dr. Raymond W. Miller, 


Consultant to Food and Agriculture 


Organization of the United Nations. © 


“Some Impressions of Rural Life in 
the Middle East,” by Sir Malcolm Dar- 
ling, K.C.I.E., Chairman of Trustees, 
Horace Plunkett Foundation, and a 
Vice-President of the Institute. 


“Women in Village Life,” by Miss _ 


D. Ibberson, C.B.E., Social Welfare f 


Adviser, Development and Welfare | 


Organization for the West Indies. 2 


“The Church and State Cooperate in 


a Rural Activities Programme,” by — 


Rev. Kenneth Prior, B.S.A., Secretary | 
for Rural Activities, Diccase on the | 
Niger, and Principal of Rural Train~ 


i 


i 


ing Centre, Asaba, Nigeria. |) 
“Some Aspects of Planning and De- | 


velopment amongst African Peasant 
Communities,’ by Fergut Wilson, 


Esq., formerly in Zanzibar and Kenya, 
now Lecturer in Colonial Agriculture 
at the University of Cambridge. 


